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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CHAPTER XII. AT RICHMOND. 

Tue pity of it! The pity of it! It was 

y thus that Lady Cantrip looked at it. 
| From what the girl’s father had said to 
her she was disposed to believe that the 
{ malady had gone deep with her. “All 
things go deep with her,” he had said. 
4 And she too, from other sources, had 
heard something of this girl. She was 
afraid that it would go deep. It was a 
thousand pities! Then she asked herself 
| whether the marriage ought to be regarded 

as impossible. The duke had been very 
positive—had declared again and again 


{ 
it was quite impossible, had so ex- 





pressed himself as to make her aware that 
he intended her to understand that he 
would not yield whatever the sufferings 
of the girl might be. But Lady Cantrip 
knew the world well, and was aware that 
in such matters daughters are apt to be 
stronger than their fathers. He had 
declared Tregear to be a young man with 
very small means, and intent on such 
pleasures as require great means for their 
enjoyment. No worse character could be 
given to a gentleman who had proposed 
himself as a son-in-law. But Lady Can- 
trip thought it possiblo that the duke 
might be mistaken in this. She had never 
seen Mr. Tregear, but she fancied that she 
' had heard his name, and that the name had 
been connected with a character different 
from that which the duke had given him. 

Lady Cantrip, who at this time was a 
young-looking woman not much above 
forty, had two daughters, both of whom 
were married. The younger, about a year 
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E. 
since, had become the wife of Lord Nidder- 
dale, a middle-aged young man who had | 
been long about town, a cousin of the late 
duchess, the heir to a marquisate, and a | 
Member of Parliament. The marriage | 
had not been considered to be very bril- 
liant ; but the husband was himself good- 
natured and pleasant, and Lady Cantrip 
was fond of him. In the first place she § 
went to him for information. ‘ Oh yes, I J 
know him. He’s one of our set at the J 
Beargarden.” 

“Not your set now, I hope,” she said f 
laughing. 

“Well—I don’t see so much of them 
as I used to do. Tregear is not a bad 
fellowatall. He’s always with Silverbridge. 
When Silverbridge does what Tregear tells 
him, he goes along pretty straight. But 
unfortunately there’s another man called jf 
Tifto, and when Tifto is in the ascendant 
then Silverbridge is apt to get a little J 
astray.” 

** He’s not in debt, then ?”’ 

“Who ?—Tregear? Ishould think he’s 
the last man in the world to owe a penny J 
to anyone.” 

“Ts he a betting man ?” 

“Oh, dear, no—quite the other way up. 
He’s a severe, sarcastic, bookish sort of 
fellow—a chap who knows everything and 
turns up his nose at people who know # 
nothing.” 

“Has he got anything of his own? ” 

“Not much, I should say. If he had had | 
any money he would have married Lady jf 
Mab Grex last year.” 

Lady Cantrip was inclined, from what 
she now learned, to think that the duke 
must be wrong about the young man. 
But before Lady Mary joined her she 
made further enquiry. She too knew Lady 
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Mabel, and knowing Lady Mabel, she 
knew Miss Cassewary. She contrived to 
find herself alone with Miss Cassewary, 
and asked some farther questions about 
Mr. Tregear. “He is a cousin of my 
lord’s,” said Miss Cass. 

“So I thought. I wonder what sort of 
@ young man heis. He is a good deal 
with Lord Silverbridge.” 

Then Miss Cassewary spoke her opinion 
very | an “Tf Lord Silverbridge had 
nobody worse about him than Mr. Tregear 
he would not come to much harm.” 

*“*T suppose he’s not very well off.” 

“No; certainly not. He will have a 
property of some kind, I believe, when his 
mother dies. I think very well of Mr. 
Tregear; only I wish that he had a 

rofession. But why are you asking about 
im, Lady Cantrip?” 

“Nidderdale was talking to me about 
him and saying that he was so much with 
Lord Silverbridge. Lord Silverbridge is 
going into Parliament now, and, as it were, 
beginning the world, and it would be a 
thousand pities that he should get into 
bad hands.” It may, however, be doubted 
whether Miss Cassewary was hoodwinked 
by this little story. 

Early in the second week in May the 
duke brought his daughter up to The 
Horns, and at the same time expressed his 
intention of remaining in London. When 
he did so Lady Mary at once asked 
whether she might not be with him, but he 
would not permit it. The house in London 
would, he said, be more gloomy even than 
Matching. 

“Tam quite ashamed of giving you so 
much trouble,” Lady Mary said to her new 
friend. 

“We are delighted to have you, my 
dear.” 

“ But I know that you have been obliged 
to leave London because I am with you.” 

“There is nothing I like so much as 
this place, which your father has been kind 
enough to lend us. As for London, there 
is nothing now to make mo like being 
there. Both my girls are married, and 
therefore I regar’ myself as an old woman 
who has done her work. Don’t you think 
this place very mach nicer than London at 
this time of tho year?” 

“T don’t know London at all. I had 
only just been brought out when poor 
mamma went abroad.” 

The life they led was very quiet, and 
must probably have been felt to be dull 
by Lady Cantrip in spite of her age and 


- 





desire for retirement. But the place 
itself was very lovely. May of all the 
months of the year is in England the most 
insidious, the most dangerous, and the 
most inclement. A great-coat cannot be 
endured, and without a great-coat who can 
endure a May wind and live? Bat of all 
months it is the prettiest. The grasses are 
then the greenest, and the young foliage of 
the trees, while it has all the glory and all 
the colour of spring vegetation, does not 
hide the form of the branches as do the 
heavy masses of the larger leaves which 
come in the advancing summer. And of 
all villas near London The Horns was the 
sweetest. The broad green lawn swept 
down to the very margin of the Thames, 
absolutely washing the fringe of grass 
when the tide was high. And here, along 
the bank, was a row of flowering ashes, 
the drooping boughs of which in places 
touched the water. It was one of those 
spots which, when they are first seen, make 
the beholder feel that to be able to live 
there and look at it always would be 
happiness enough for life. 

At the end of the week there came a 
visitor to see Lady Mary. A very pretty 
carriage was driven up to the door of The 
Horns, and the servant asked for Lady 
Mary Palliser. The owner of that carriage 
was Mrs. Finn. Now it must be explained 
to the reader that there had never been 
any friendship between Mrs. Finn and 
Lady Cantrip, though the ladies had met 
each other. The great political intimacy 
which had existed between the duke and 
Lord Cantrip had created some intimacy 
also between their wives. The duchess 
and Lady Cantrip had been friends—after 
a fashion. But Mrs. Finn had never been 
cordially accepted by those among whom 
Lady Cantrip chiefly lived. When, there- 
fore, the name was announced, the servant 
expressly stating that the visitor had asked 
for Lady Mary, Lady Cantrip, who was 
with her guest, had to bethink herself 
what she would do. The duke, who was 
at this time very full of wrath against 
Mrs. Finn, had not mentioned this lady’s 
name when delivering up the charge of 
his daughter to Lady Cantrip. At this 
moment it occurred to her that not im- 
probably Mrs. Finn would cease to be 
included in the intimacies of the Palliser 
family from the time of the death of the 
duchess—that the duke would not care to 
maintain the old relations, and that he 
would be as little anxious to do it for his 
daughter as for himself. If so, could it be 
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right that Mrs. Finn should come down 
here, to a house which was now in the 
occupation of a lady with whom she was 
not on inviting terms, in order that she 
might thus force herself on the duke’s 
daughter? Mrs. Finn had not left her 
carriage, but had sent in to ask if Lady 
Mary could see her. In all this there was 
considerable embarrassment. She looked 
round at her guest, who had at once risen 
from her chair. ‘*‘ Would you wish to see 
her?” asked Lady Cantrip. 

“Oh, yes; certainly.” 

“Have you seen her since—since you 
came home from Italy ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes! She was down at 
Matching when poor mamma died. And 
papa persuaded her to remain afterwards. 
Of course I willsee her.” Then the servant 
was desired to ask Mrs. Finn to come in; 
and, whilethis was being done, Lady Cantrip 
retired. 

Mrs. Finn embraced her young friend, 
and asked after her welfare, and after the 
welfare of the house in which she was 
staying—a house with which Mrs. Finn 
herself had been well acquainted—and 
said half-a-dozen pretty little things in her 
own quiet pretty way, before she spoke of 
the matter which had really brought her 
to The Horns on that day. 

“‘T have had a correspondence with your 
father, Mary.” 

“ Indeed.” 

‘*And unfortunately one that has been 
very far from agreeable to me.” 

“T am sorry for that, Mrs. Finn.” 

“So am I, very sorry. I may say with 
perfect truth that there is no man in the 
world, except my own husband, for whom 
I feel so perfect an esteem as I do for your 
father. If it were not that I do not like 
to be carried away by strong — I 
would speak of more than esteem. Through 
your dear mother I have watched his con- 
duct closely, and have come to think that 
there is perhaps no other man at the same 
time so just and so patriotic. Now he is 
very angry with me—and most unjustly 
angry.” 

“Ts it about me?” ;, 

“Yes; itis about you. Had it not been 
altogether about you I would not have 
troubled you.” 

“ And about——?” 

“Yes; about Mr. Tregear also. When 
I tell you that there has been a correspon- 
denes I must explain that I have written 
one long letter to the duke, and that in 
answer I have received a very short one. 





That has been the whole correspondence. 
Here is your father’s letter to me.” Then 
she brought out of her pocket a note which 
Lady Mary read—covered with blushes as 
she did so. The note was as follows: 


“The Duke of Omnium understands 
from Mrs. Finn’s letter that Mrs. Finn, 
while she was the duke’s guest at Matching, 
was aware of a certain circumstance affect- 
ing the duke’s honour and happiness— 
which circumstance she certainly did not 
communicate totheduke. The duke thinks 
that the trust which had been placed in 
Mrs. Finn should have made such a com- 
munication imperative. The duke feels 
that no further correspondence between 
himself and Mrs. Finn on the matter could 
lead to any good result.” 


“Do you understand it?” asked Mrs. 
Finn. 

“T think so.” 

“It simply means this: that when at 
Matching he had thought me worthy of 
having for a time the charge of you and of 
your welfare, that he had trusted me, who 
was the friend of your dear mother, to 
take for a time in regard to you the place 
which had been so unhappily left vacant 
by her death; and it means also that I 
deceived him and betrayed that trust by 
being privy to an engagement on your part 
of which he disapproves, and of which he 
was not then aware.” 

“T suppose he does mean that.” 

“Yes, Lady Mary; that is what he 
means. And he means further to let me 
know that as I did so fonlly betray the 
trast which he had placed in me—that as I 
had consented to play the part of assistant to 
you in that secret engagement—therefore 
he casts me off as altogether unworthy of 
his esteem and acquaintance. It is as 
though he had told me in so many words 
that among women he had known none 
more vile or more false than I.” 

“Not that, Mrs. Finn.” 

“Yes; that; all of that. He tells me 
that, and then says that there shall be no 
more words spoken or written about it. I 
can hardly submit to so stern a judgment. 
You know the truth, Lady Mary.” 

“Do not call me Lady Mary. Do not 
quarrel with me.” 

“Tf your father has quarrelled with me, 
it would not be fit that you and I should 
be friends. Your duty to him would 
forbid it. I should not have come to you 
now did I not feel that I am bound to 
justify myself. The thing of which I am 
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accused is so repugnant to me, that I am 
obliged to do something and to say some- 
thing, even though the subject itself be one 
on which I would so willingly be silent.” 

“What can I do, Mrs. Finn ?” 

“Tt was Mr. Tregear who first told me 
that your father was angry with me. He 
knew what I had done and why, and he was 
bound to tell me in order that I might 
have an opportunity of setting myself 
right with the duke. Then I wrote and 
explained everything—how you had told 
me of the engagement, and how I had then 
urged Mr. Tregear that he should not keep 
such a matter secret from your father. In 
answer to my letter I have received— 
that.” 

‘Shall I write and tell papa?” 

“‘ Heshould be made to understand that, 
from the moment in which I heard of the 
engagement, I was urgent with you and 
with Mr. Tregear that he should be 
informed of it. You will remember what 

sed.” 

“T remember it all.” 

“T did not conceive it to be my duty to 
tell the duke myself, but I did conceive it 
to be my duty to see he should be told. 
Now he writes as though I had known the 
secret from the first, and as though I had 
been concealing it from him at the very 
moment in which he was asking me to 
remain at Matching on your behalf. -That 
I consider to be hard—and unjust. I 
cannot deny what he says. I did know 
of it while I was at Matching, for it was 
at Matching that you told me. But he 
implies that I knew it before. When you 
told me your story I did feel that it was 
my duty to see that the matter was not 
kept longer from him ; and I did my duty. 
Now your father takes upon himself to 
rebuke me—and takes upon himself at the 
same time to forbid me to write to him 
a : ! ”? 

“T will tell him all, Mrs. Finn.” 

“Let him understand this. I do not 
wish to write to him again. After what 
has passed I cannot say I wish to see him 
again. But I think he should acknowledge 
to me that he has been mistaken. He 
need not then fear that I shall trouble him 
with any reply. But I shall know that he 
has acquitted me of a fault of which I 
cannot bear to think I should be accused.” 
Then she took a somewhat formal though 
still an affectionate farewell of the girl. 

‘*T want tosee papa as soon as possible,” 
said Lady Mary when she was again with 
Lady Cantrip. The reason for her wish 





was soon given, and then the whole story 
told. ‘ You do not think that she should 
have gone to papa at once ?” Lady Mary 
asked. It was a point of moral law on 
which the elder woman, who had had girls 
of her own, found it hard to give an 
immediate answer. It certainly is ex- 
pedient that parents should know at 
once of any engagement by which their 
daughters may seek to contract themselves. 
It is expedient that they should be able 
to prevent any secret contracts. Lady 
Cantrip felt strongly that Mrs. Finn having 
accepted the confidential charge of the 
daughter could not, without gross betrayal 
of trust, allow herself to be the depositary 
of such a secret. ‘“ But she did not allow 
herself,” said Lady Mary, pleading for her 
friend. 

“ But she left the house without telling 
him, my dear.” 

“But it was because of what she did 
that he was told.” 

“That is true; but I doubt whether she 
should have left him an hour in ignorance.” 

“But it was I who told her. She 
would have betrayed me.” 

“She was not a fit recipient for your 
confidence, Mary. But I do not wish to 
accuse her. She seems to be a high- 
minded woman, and I think that your 
papa has been hard upon her.” 

“And mamma knew it always,” said 
Mary. To this Lady Cantrip could give 
no answer. Whatever cause for anger 
the duke might have against Mrs. Finn, 
there had been cause for much more against 
his wife. But she had freed herself from 
all accusation by death. 

Lady Mary wrote to her father, declaring 
that she was most particularly anxious to 
see him and talk to him about Mrs. Finn. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE DUKE’S INJUSTICE. 


No advantage whatever was obtained 
by Lady Mary’s interview with her father. 
He persisted that Mrs. Finn had been 
untrue to him when she left Matching 
without telling him all that she knew 
of his daughter’s engagement with Mr. 
Tregear. No doubt by degrees that idea 
which he at first entertained was expelled 
from his head—the idea that she had been 
cognisant of the whole thing before she 
came to Matching; but even this was 
done so slowly that there was no moment 
at which he became aware of any lessened 
feeling of indignation. To his thinking 
she had betrayed her trust, and he could 
not be got by his daughter to say that he 
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would forgive her. He certainly could 
not be got to say that he would apologise 
for the accusation he had made. It was 
nothing less that his daughter asked ; and 
he could hardly refrain himself from anger 
when she asked it. “There should not 
have been a moment,” he said, “ before 
she came to me and told me all.” Poor 
Lady Mary’s position was certainly uncom- 
fortable enough. The great sin—the sin 
which was so great that to have known it 
for a day without revealing it was in itself 
a damning sin on the part of Mrs. Finn— 
was Lady Mary’s sin. And she differed so 
entirely from her father as to think that 
this sin of her own was a virtue, and that 
to have spoken of it to him would have 
been, on the part of Mrs. Finn, a treachery 
so deep that no woman ought to have for- 
given it! When he spoke of a matter 
which deeply affected his honour, she 
could hardly refrain from asserting that 
his honour was quite safe in his daughter's 
hands. Aad when in his heart he declared 
that it should have been Mrs. Finn’s first 
care to save him from disgrace, Lady Mary 
did break out. ‘“ Papa, there could be no 
disgrace.” ‘That for a moment shall 
be laid aside,” he said with that manner 
by which even his peers in council had 
never been able not to be awed; “ but if 
you communicate with Mrs. Finn at all, 
you must make her understand that I 
regard her conduct as inexcusable.” 

Nothing had been gained, and poor 
Lady Mary was compelled to write a few 
lines which were to her most painful in 
writing. 

“My pear Mrs. Fixy,—I have seen 
papa, and he thinks that you ought to 
have told him when I told you. It 
occurs to me that that would have been 
a cruel thing to do, and most unfair 
to Mr. Tregear, who was quite willing 
to go to papa, and had only pat off 
doing so because of poor mamma’s death. 
As I had told mamma, of course it was 
right that he should tell papa. Then I 
told you, because you were so kind to me! 
I am so sorry that I have got you into 
this trouble; but what can'I do? I told 
him I must write to you. I suppose it is 
better that I should, although what I have 
to say is so unpleasant. I hope it will all 
blow over in time, because I love you 
dearly. You may be quite sure of one 
thing—that I shall never change.” In 
this assurance the writer was alluding not 
to her friendship for her friend but her 
love for her lover—and so the friend under- 





stood her. ‘TI hope things will be settled 
some day, and then we may be able to 
meet.—Your very affectionate friend, 

* Mary PALtisER.” 


Mrs. Finn, when she received this, was 
alone in her house in Park Lane. Her 
husband was down in the Northof England. 
On this subject she had not spoken to him, 
fearing that ho would feel himself bound 
to take some steps to support his wife 
under the treatment she had received. 
Even though she must quarrel with the 
duke, she was most anxious that her 
husband should not be compelled to do so. 
Their connection had been political rather 
than personal. There were many reasons 
why there should be no open cause of dis- 
ruption between them. But her husband 
was hot-headed, and, were all this to be 
told him, and that letter shown to him 
which the duke had written, there would 
be words between him and the duke 
which would probably make impossible 
any further connection between them. 

It troubled her very much. She was by 
no means not alive to the honour of the 
duke’s friendship. Throughout her inti- 
macy with the duchess she had abstained 
from pressing herself on him, not because 
she had been indifferent about him but 
that she had perceived that she might 
make her way with him better by standing 
aloof than by thrusting herself forward. 
And she had known that she had been 
successful. She could tell herself with 
pride that her conduct towards him had 
been always such as would become a lady 
of high spirit and fine feeling. She knew 
that she had deserved well of him, that in 
all her intercourse with him, with his uncle, 
and with his wife, she had given much and 
had taken little. She was the last woman 
in the world to let a word on such a 
matter pass her lips ; but not the less was 
she conscious of her merit towards him. 
And she had been led to act as she had 
done by sincere admiration for the man. 
In all their political troubles, she had 
understood him better than the duchess 
haddone. Looking on from a distance she 
had understood the man’s character as it 
had come to her both from his wife and 
from her own husband. 

That he was unjast to her—cruelly 
unjust, she was quite sure. He accused 
her of intentional privity as to a secret 
which it behoved him to know, and of 
being a party to that secrecy. Whereas 
from the moment in which she had heard 
the secret she had determined that it must 
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be made known to him. She felt that she | players, printed in 1598, but certainly 
had deserved his good opinion in all things, | represented some ten years before. This 
but in nothing more than in the way in  cradeold work was written in prose, and has 
which she had acted in this matter. And | been deemed the earliest instance extant 
yet he had treated her with an imperious | of an heroic story so treated ; the printer, 
harshness which amounted to insolence. | however, has chopped the lines into lengths 
What a letter it was that he had written | of about ten syllables, so that a certain air 
to her! The very tips of her ears tingled | of blank verse is worn by the composition. 
with heat as she read it again to herself. | {n Shakespeare’s play Katharine, in broken 
None of the ordinary courtesies of epistle- | English, asks : “Is it possible dat I should 
craft had been preserved either in the | love de enemy of France ? In The 
beginning or in the end. It was worse | Famous Victories the question appears : 
even than if he had called her Madame | “ How should I love thee, which is my 
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without an epithet. ‘The duke under- 
stands——” “The duke thinks——” 
“The duke feels——” feels that he 
should not be troubled with either letters 
or conversation ; the upshot of it all being 
that the duke declared her to have shown 
herself unworthy of being treated like a 
lady! And this after all that she had 
done! 

She would not bear it. That at present 
was all that she could say to herself. She 
was not angry with Lady Mary. She did 
not doubt but that the girl had done the 
best in her power. to bring her father to 
reason. But because Lady Mary had failed 
she, Mrs. Finn, was not going to put up 
with so grievous an injury. And she was 
forced to bear ail this alone! There was 
none with whom she could communicate ; 
no one from whom she could ask advice. 
She would not bring her husband into a 
quarrel which might be prejudicial to his 
position as a member of his political party. 
There was no one else to whom she would 
tell the secret of Lady Mary’s love. And 
yet she could not bear this injustice done 
to her. 

Then she wrote as follows to the duke: 

‘Park Lane. Thursday, 12th May, 18—. 

“Mrs, Finn presents her compliments to 
the Dake of Omnium. Mrs. Finn finds it 
to be essential to her that she should see 
the duke in reference,to his letter to her. 
If his grace will let her know on what day 
and at what hour he will be kind enough 
to call on her, Mrs, Finn will be at home 
to receive him.” 








KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 


father’s enemy?” This is, perhaps, the 
closest resemblance discoverable in the two 
plays, although here and there other lines 
exist that betray some correspondence. 
Imperfect editions in quarto of Shake- 
speare’s play were printed in 1600, in 
1602, and in 1608. The full text, contain- 
ing nearly twice as many lines as appear 
in the quartos, was published in the folio 
of 1623. The speeches of the Chorus now 
enriched the play, and every scene was 
presented inan amplified form. Mr. Knight 
holds that the quarto edition is the poet’s 
first sketch of his play hastily contrived to 
meet the demand of the audience, and that 
he subsequently perceived the capacity of 
his subject for more elaborate treatment 
in a grander lyrical spirit. But it may 
be more reasonably concluded with Mr, 











Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth 
owes something, but not very much, to the 





earlier anonymous play of The Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth, containing 
the Honourable Battell of Agincourt, as it 
was played by the Queen’s Majesty’s 


Collier, that Shakespeare, paying the 
penalty of success, suffered from the 
literary pirates and plagiarists of his time, 
and that the quarto text of King Henry the 
Fifth was spurious and imperfect from 
being “ hastily made up from notes taken 
at the theatre during the performance, and 
subsequently patched together.” 

King Henry the Fifth was probably 
produced in 1599 at the Globe Theatre, a 
wooden structure, hexagonal without and 
circular within, the “ wooden O ” referred 
to in the prologue. One of the speeches 
of the Chorus evidently alludes to the Earl 
of Essex, then in command of the queen’s 
forces in Ireland. 

Were now the general of our gracious empress 

(As in good time, he may) from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit 

To welcome him! 

Essex did not much distinguish himself in 
Ireland, however, and he returned to incur 
the royal displeasure. The famous Richard 
Burbadge is supposed to have been the 
first impersonator of King Henry ; but no 
trustworthy evidence in this respect has 
yet been adduced. 

Whatever success Shakespeare’s play 
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may have enjoyed before the Restoration 
little was heard of it afterwards for many 
years. Henry the Fifth, a rhyming tragedy 
by Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery, was first 
performed in 1664 at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; but this work pre- 
sents no resemblance to Shakespeare’s. 
Downes, in his Roscius Anglicanus, states 
of Lord Orrery’s play that it was 
“splendidly clothed ;” accuracy of cos- 
tume was certainly not considered, how- 
ever. Betterton, as Owen Tador, wore 
Charles the Second’s coronation suit; 
Harris, as Henry, and Smith, as the Dake 
of Burgundy, were similarly arrayed in 
the coronation finery of the Duke of York 
and the Earl of Oxford. “It was ex- 
cellently performed,” writes Downes, “and 
acted ten days successively ;” but he is 
apparently referring to a revival of the 
play in 1667. Mr. Pepys describes in 
August, 1664, his visit “to the new play, 
at the Duke’s House, of Henry the Fifth ; 
a most noble play writ by my Lord Orrery, 
wherein Betterton, Harris, and Ianthe’s 
parts [Mrs. Betterton, who played the 
Princess Katharine, is often called Ianthe 
by Pepys, after a character she sustained 
in Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes] are most 
incomparably wrote and done, and the 
whole play the most full of height and 
rapture of wit and sense that ever I heard ; 
having but one incongruity, that King 
Harry promises to plead for Tudor to their 
mistress, Princess Katharine of France, 
more than, when he comes to it, he seems 
to do; and Tudor refused by her with 
some kind of indignity, not with a difficulty 
and honour that it ought to have been 
done in to him.” In December, 1666, Mr. 
Pepys attended a state performance of 
the same play at Whitehall, Lord Bellasais 
having obtained his admission to the 
theatre; ‘and then,” he writes, “after all 
staying above an hour for the players, the 
king and all waiting, which was absurd, 
saw Henry the Fifth well done by the 
duke’s people, and in most excellent habits, 
all new vests being put on for this night. 
But I sat so high and far off that I missed 
most of the words, and sat with a wind 
coming into my back and neck, which did 
much trouble me. ‘The play continued 
till twelve at night; and then up, and a 
most horrid cold night it was, and frosty 
and moonshine.” Owen Tudor seems to 
have been a favourite character of Better- 
ton’s. After some months’ absence from 
the stage because of severe illness, 
he reappeared in 1668 as Owen Tudor. 





“‘ Saw a piece of the play, and glad to see 
Betterton,” notes Pepys; “and so with my 
wife and Deb to Spring Garden, and eat a 
lobster.” Harris also was pleased appa- 
rently with his own performance in Lord 
Orrery’s play, and had his portrait painted 
by Hales “in his habit of Henry the Fifth.” 
Pepys finds the picture to be “pretty well” 
and “ mighty like a player.” 

At Drury Lane, in 1723, was produced 
Henry the Fifth, or the Conquest of 
France by the English; a play by Aaron 
Hill, founded upon Shakespeare, and in- 
troducing large portions of the original 
text. But Hill has ventured upon many 
alterations and omissions. The Chorus 
disappears, with all the comic characters 
and the king’s lighter scenes. As Genest 
notes, Hill’s taste was ‘‘tvo Frenchified to 
relish the humour of Fluellen, the ad- 
mirable description of Falstaff’s death, or 
even the scene between the king and the 
private soldiers.” He has laboured to 
give the play a more conventional air, 
amplifying the characters of the Dauphin 
and the Princess, and adding to the 
dramatis persone a heroine—Harriet, the 
niece of Lord Scroop. It was pointed out 
that the lady’s name was ill chosen; there 
being probably no Harriets or Henriettas 
in England until the time of Charles the 
First’s queen. King Henry is supposed 
to have visited France in disguise; as- 
suming the name of Owen Tudor, he has 
won the love of the Princess. Hill had, 
no doubt, acquainted himself with Lord 
Orrery’s play. Harriet has been betrayed 
and abandoned by the king; in the dress 
of a page she has followed him from 
England; she is suspected of treason and 
arrested; brought before the king, she 
reproaches him for his craelty, hands him 
certain compromising letters written by 
the Danphin, and finally stabs herself. 
Henry delivers passages from the speeches 
of the Chorus. While the battle of Agin- 
court is being fought behind the scenes, 
the Genius of England rises through a 
trap-door, recites and sings. The play 
concludes with the Dauphin’s surrender of 
France to King Henry, and his union with 
the Princess Katharine. Booth appeared 
as Henry, and Wilks as the Dauphin; 
the Princess was personated by Mrs. Old- 
field, and Harriet by Mrs. Thurmond. 
Mr. Hill expended two hundred pounds 
in providing “several sets of scenes en- 
tirely new and proper to the play,” and 
presented these to the management. 
This adaptation of Henry the Fifth was 
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only performed six times. In 1735 there 
were seven successive representations of 
Henry the Fifth at the Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre. It is believed that this was 
Shakespeare’s play, produced for the first 
time since the Restoration; Gifford the 
manager being credited with “‘a very good 
judgment as to the revival of plays;” but 
the matter is not wholly free from doubt. 

In 1738, Shakespeare’s Henry the Fifth 
was certainly revived at Covent Garden, 
and obtained seven representations, the 
playbills being headed with the random 
advertisement, “not acted forty years ;” 
such statements, as Genest explains, “‘gene- 
rally meaning no more than that the 
mapagers were ignorant at what distance 
of time the play had been previously re- 
presented.” At this period a kind of 
fashion prevailed in favour of Shakespeare, 
several ladies of quality having formed 
themselves into a society to promote the 
performance of his plays, while other pa- 
tronesses made efforts in support of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Fielding, at the close 
of his Historical Register for 1736, pro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre, addresses 
the audience: ‘‘ And you ladies, whether 
you be Shakespeare’s ladies or Beaumont 
and Fletcher's ladies, I hope you will make 
allowance,” &c. Delane played the King, 
and Ryan delivered the speeches of the 
Chorus. The poet’s text was treated with 
the utmost respect, Mac Morris, the Irish- 
man, and Jamy, the Scot, appearing on the 
scene; the popular comedian, Hippisley, 
filling the part of Fluellen. In 1745 the 
play was again presented at Covent Garden. 
The times were troubled, and it was 
thought, no doubt, that the fervid and 
chivalrous eloquence of King Henry might 
prove an incentive to loyalty and patriotism, 
and even act as a weapon against those 
much-dreaded personages, the Pope and 
the Pretender. For the same reason, and 
as a strictly Protestant play, Marlowe’s 
Massacre at Paris had been also revived. 
Theophilus Cibber now played Pistol, Hale 
appearing as the King, and Woodward as 
the Dauphin. In 1747, Garrick, having 
become joint patentee with Lacy of Drury 
Lane Theatre, produced Henry the Fifth— 
“ never acted there,” announced the play- 
bill. Barry appeared as the King, with 
Delane as the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Macklin as Fluellen, and Yates as Pistol, 
Garrick contenting himself with the part 
of Chorus. It was, no doubt, for this re- 
vival that Aaron Hill wrote his prologue, 
designed for delivery by Mrs. Woffington 





‘dressed in the new blue uniform, with fire- 
lock and fixed bayonet in her hand.” The 
lady was required to assume a most war- 
like tone and deportment as she declaimed : 


Quake, ye cowed French, with your white coats cam- 
paignin; 


g, 
True blue’s the true heart’s taste, and fears no 
staining. 
Come, if you dare! Ha! brother soldiers let ’em; 
You reds, we blues—faith! we’ll find means to sweat 
"em! 


At this point the speaker was directed to 
go up to, and shake hands with, one of the 
grenadiers who during the last century 
stood posted on either side of the stage 
throughout the performance. The prologue 
is altogether a very vulgar and trashy 
effusion, but its pugnacious spirit and fiery 
anti-Gallican quality would, no doubt, have 
assured it of applause. 

Henry the Fifth was presented at Covent 
Garden in 1750, and again in 1760 and 
1761. The play was now made ap- 
plicable to the coronation of George the 
Third; a grand procession from West- 
minster Abbey, and a most superb repre- 
sentation of a coronation, being exhibited 
upon the stage. King Henry was per- 
sonated by Smith, to be afterwards famous 
as the first Charles Surface; Fluellen 
was played by Shuter; and the Princess 
Katharine by Mrs. Bellamy. Rich, the 
manager, long famous as a provider of 
spectacle, had been at great expense to 
represent the coronation with becoming 
splendour. He had intended to figure in 
the procession as the queen’s chamberlain, 
but he was now upwards of seventy, his 
health was fast failing him, he was seriously 
ill at the last rehearsa!}, and he did not live 
to witness the success of his grand pageant. 
Henry the Fifth, with this exhibition of 
the coronation, attracted crowded houses 
for some twenty-six nights. Mrs. Bellamy 
records that she “walked as queen every 
night.” The fame of the spectacle sur- 
vived until 1778, when, the occasion being 
the benefit night of Wild, the prompter, 
Henry the Fifth was reproduced, “ with the 
addition of the coronation.” 

After this the play seems to have been 
allowed a rest until 1789, when it was 
revived with John Kemble as King Henry, 
Baddeley as Fluellen, and Suett as Pistol. 
Mrs. Siddons was absent from London, 
and it was thought well to produce a play 
which did not need the support of an 
actress of commanding ability. To 
Kemble, as Boaden relates, Henry the 
Fifth appeared “a highly tempting mono- 
dram ;” he held that ‘tthe Conqueror of 
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|| Agincourt fell more completely within the 
| range of his powers than the characters of 
, John or Richard the Third.” 


He, there- 
fore, prepared the play for representation, 
and this, we are told, was no light task. 
He was rfot content with ordering the 
prompter to write out the parts from some 


; old mutilated prompt copy lingering on 


his shelves, but arranged his own acting 


} edition after careful study of the original 


text. He considered what corrections he 


} could admit, what omissions it was expe- 


dient to make, “not as disputing the jadg- 
ment of the author, but as suiting the time 
of the representation to the habits of the 
audience, or a little favouring the powers 
of his actors in order that the performance 
might be as uniformly good as it was 
practicable to make it.” He marked all 
the stage arrangements distinctly “in his 
own clear, exact penmanship,” and thus 
furnished the theatre with an acting ver- 
sion of the play valuable for future use 
or reference as to the traditions or pre- 
scriptions of performance. His imper- 
sonation of King Henry was thoroughly 
successful. Boaden, while recognising 
that the drama was deficient in female 
interest, and that our fair countrywomen 
naturally looked coldly upon “a mere 
fighting play,” states his opinion that even 
Kemble’s Coriolanus did not surpass his 
“royal Hal.” His starting up from prayer 
at the sound of the trumpet greatly excited 
the audience; “his occasional reversions 
to the ‘mad wag,’ the ‘sweet young prince,’ 
had a singular charm as the condescension 
of one who could be so terrible;” and stress 
was laid upon “the heroic perfection of 
his countenance and his figure.” Kemble 
retained possession of the part for many 
years, both at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, being, perhaps, little disturbed by 
the appearance of Elliston as Henry the 
Fifth at the Haymarket in 1803. Fiuellen 
was played now by Dowton, now by 
Blanchard, and now by Mathews. In 
1803, John Kemble’s Henry had the sup- 
port of the Gloucester of Charles Kemble, 
the Bedford of Henry Siddons, and the 
Williams of Emery. 

Macready had first played Henry the 
Fifth at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1815, with- 
out, as he confesses, eliciting or deserving 
any particular demonstration of approval ; 
he had barely mastered the text, and left all 
effect to chance, as he perceived when, by 
subsequent diligent study, he succeeded 
in making the character one of his most 
admired assumptions. He first appeared 





as Henry in London at Covent Garden in 
1819; he had greatly improved as an actor, 
and his performance was much applauded. 
The Morning Herald pronounced his Henry 
“a traly splendid effort;” his delivery 
of the invocation to the God of Battles 
and the speech upon St. Crispin’s Day 
being further described as “ unexcelled on 
the stage.” The scenic fittings were at 
this time of a most miserable kind, almost 
corresponding with the poet’s account : 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils 
Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous. 

Miss Foote appeared as the Princess 
Katharine. Some ridicule was excited by 
the circumstance that an actor named 
Comer, who personated the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the play, figured also as 
Mother Goose in the pantomime. Genest 
censures the management for entrusting 
the actor with such incongruous characters, 
and adds of Mr. Comer that “he was 
totally unfit for the Archbishop buat very 
well suited as Mother Goose.” The play 
was only allowed one representation at 
this date. 

Macready reappeared as Henry in 1825, 
on the occasion of his benefit, personating 
Rob Roy also upon the same evening ; and 
for some years Henry the Fifth was in- 
cluded in his repertory of plays to be per- 
formed now and then daring his provincial 
engagements. As yet the work had been 
but shabbily treated by scene-painter, 
costumier, and stage-manager; it had been 
hastily presented with such means and 
appliances as chanced to be at hand. Bat 
during his term of management at Covent 
Garden Theatre, Macready resolved upon 
a costly revival of Henry the Fifth. In 
December, 1838, he records in his diary a 
search through the plays of Shakespeare 
to find one “available for revival.” He 
decided that “King Richard the Third, 
and afterwards, perhaps, King Henry the 
Fifth, were the only ones.” A little later 
he again “looked through the often- 
searched Shakespeare for some play,” and 
“thought of King Henry the Fifth with 
the choruses to be spoken by Vandenhoff.” 
He mentions the matter to his stage 
manager, Serle, who observes that the 
chorases would admit of illustration; “a 
hint,” says Macready, “ which I instantly 
caught at, and determined upon doing it.” 
He resolved upon the production of the 
play at Easter, 1839, and to make it the 
last Shakespearean revival of his manage- 
ment. He applied to Mr. Charles Knight, 
publisher of the Pictorial Shakespeare, for 
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assistance as to the scenery, &c. Presently 
the play was in rehearsal, and Macready was 
trying to accustom himself to his armour, 
wearing it for some hours, moving and 
sitting in it. Oa June 10 he wrote of the 
first performance: “ Began the play of 
King Henry the Fifth in a very nervous 
state, but endeavouring to keep my mind 
clear. Acted sensibly at first and very 
spiritually at last; was very greatly re- 
ceived, and when called on at last the 
whole house stood up and cheered me in 
the most fervent manner. I gave out the 
repetition of the play for four nights a 
week till the close of the season.” The 
play-bill announced that with the view of 
impressing upon theaudience, and rendering 
more palpable “those portions of the story 
which have not the advantage of action 
and still are requisite to the drama’s com- 
pleteness, the narrative and descriptive 
poetry spoken by the Chorus would be 
accompanied with pictorial illustrations 
from the pencil of Mr. Stanfield.” The 
cast included Mr. Vandenhoff as the 
Chorus, Miss Vandenhoff as Katharine, 
Mr. Phelps as Charles d’Albret, Mr. Bartley 
as Erpingham, Mr. Anderson as Captaiu 
Gower, Mr. Meadows as Fiuellen, Mr. Paul 
Bedford and Mr. Harley as Bardolph and 
Pistol, and Miss P. Horton as the Boy. 
Macready’s production of King Henry 
the Fifth has been viewed as the model 
for later revivals of the play. Mr. Phelps’s 
management of Sadler’s Wells was as 
a study through an inverted opera-glass 
of Macready’s management of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. The scale was 
reduced but the system was the same. 
Mr. Phelps upon his minor stage pro- 
duced Henry the Fifth with great com- 
pleteness in 1852. The Macready tradi- 
tions were carefully observed, and marked 
success attended the representation. The 
King Henry of the manager was supported 
by the Chorus of Mr. Marston, the Mrs. 
Quickly of Mrs. Marston, the Finellen of 
Mr. Lewis Ball, and the Pistol of Mr. G. 
Bennett, who had personated the King of 
France under Macready’s rule at Covent 
Gardenin 1839. When, in 1853, theatrical 
performances were presented at Windsor 
Castle by command of Her Majesty, it was 
proposed to Mr. Charles Kean, the director 
of the Court plays, that Henry the 
Fifth should be produced, and that he 
should sustain the leading character in 
that play. Mr. Charles Kean replied, we 
are told in his biography, that he had 
never yet acted the part, but that Mr. 


Phelps had, and suggested the propriety 
of its being entrusted to tiat gentleman.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Phelps, with the Sadler’s 
Wells Company, assisted by certain mem- 
bers of Mr. Kean’s troop, represented 
Henry the Fifth in the Rubens Room at 
Windsor Castle, November 10, 1853. 

In 1859, at the Princess's Theatre, Mr. 
Charles Kean produced Henry the Fifth 
as his last Shakespearean revival, essaying 
for the first time the character of the King. 
To Mrs. Charles Kean was assigned the 
partof the Chorus. Garrick as the Chorus 
had worn the court suit, with ruffled wrists, 
powdered wig, and dress sword, such as 
speakers of prologues usually assumed 
in the last century. Mr. Vandenhoff had 
appeared as an aged philosopher of classical 
aspect. Mrs. Kean, in artistic draperies, 
represented Clio, the muse of history. Mr. 
Meadows resumed the character of Fluellen 
he had first sustained twenty years before 
at Covent Garden. Mr. Ryder played 
Williams; Mr. Frank Matthews, Pistol; 
and Miss Kate Terry, the Boy. The 


_sceuery and costumes were of unusual 


magnificence; the production of the play, 
indeed, involved an outlay of upwards of 
three thousand pounds. The speeches of 
the Chorus were illustrated by animated 
pictures, now of the conspirators receiving 
bribes from the emissaries of France, now 
of the Dauphin and his comrades playing 
at dice, now of the English soldiery kneel- 
ing in prayer before the battle of Agin- 
court, while between the fourth and fifth 
acts an “historical episode” was introduced 
—Old London Bridge, viewed from the 
Surrey side, being exhibited with a grand 
pageant of the king’s reception in London 
after his victories. The stage was crowded 
with armed men and citizens, priests and 
deacons, singing girls and boys, trampeters 
and harpers, scarlet-robed aldermen, horse 
and foot, fantastic characters from a 
masque symbolical of prophets, kings, 
martyrs, and confessors, dancers and pos- 
turers holding garlands aloft or strewing 
the ground with laurel boughs—altogether 
a very brilliant spectacle. Nor were less 
pains taken to represent with vividness 
and colour the battle of Agincourt and 
the siege of Harfleur. Swarms of super- 
numeraries represented the rival forces; 
and, as Mr. Cole writes of the performance : 
“The desperate resistance of the French, 
the close conflict on the ramparts, the 
practice of the rude artillery of the day 
with the advanceof other besieging engines, 
and the final entry of the victorious assail- 
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ants through the breach, formed altogether 
the most marvellous realisation of war in 
its deadliest phase that imitative art has 
ever attempted.” This very special edition 
of Henry the Fifth enjoyed eighty-four 
representations. Macready, living in re- 
tirement at Sherborne, wrote of Charles 
Kean’s revival: “ Perhaps I ought not 
to hazard an opinion; but from what 
has been omitted and what has been inter- 
polated in the Shakespearean plays at the 
Princess’s Theatre, it has always seemed 
to me as if the text allowed to be spoken 
was more like a running commentary upon 
the spectacles exhibited, than the scenic 
arrangements an illustration of the text. 
It has, however, been popular, and the 
main end has been answered.” 

A spirited revival of Henry the Fifth 
after the Charles Kean manner took place 
at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, in 
1872, under the direetion of the late Mr. 
Calvert, who played the leading part. In 
1875, under Mr. Calvert’s supervision, 
Henry the Fifth was produced at Booth’s 
Theatre, New York, and attracted crowded 
audiences for many nights. In 1876, Mr. 
Coleman, from Leeds, became lessee of 
the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, since 
converted into a co-operative store, and 
presented an abbreviated but very gorgeous 
version of Shakespeare’s play. By way 
of prologue the performances commenced 
with the last act of Henry the Fourth, 
Part II., Mr. Phelps personating the dying 
king; and the example set by Rich in 
1761 was followed in relation to an his- 
torical episode of the coronation of Henry 
the Fifth in Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
Coleman represented the Prince of Wales 
and Henry the Fifth; Mr. Ryder ap- 
peared as Sir William Gascoyne, and also 
resumed his old character of Williams. 
Grand ballets were introduced ; the “falcon 
chase” in the palace gardens of King 
Charles the Sixth; and the “twelve angels” 
in the pageant of the king’s reception on 
London Bridge, with which the perform- 
ance concluded. There were profuse 
musical embellishments, grand mechanical 
devices, and ingenious hme-light effects. 
The archeology of the production, super- 
intended by Mr. Godwin, was unimpeach- 
ably correct. Mr. Charles Reade was 
stated to have helped the manager “ ransack 
the Bodleian Library and the library of 
Magdalen College, Oxford,” for authorities 
justifying the details of the spectacle. 
Upon the whole, however, this grand re- 
vival did not thoroughly satisfy the public. 





Shakespeare seemed to breathe with diffi- 
culty under the weighty decorations he 
was forced to carry; the text was lost, it 
was so illuminated; the actor’s art was 
overwhelmed by the accessories of repre- 
sentation; there was no play—all was 
pageantry. 








PROFESSOR SMALL-TALK. 

Stxce William of Wykeham took for 
his motto, ‘‘ Manners makyth man,” there 
has been no end, in England and else- 
where—America and China included—to 
the making of books on etiquette. Precise 
dryasdusts, born and bred amid the dull 
routine of German court ceremonial, have 
laid down the exact demeanonr to be 
observed in approaching royalties, high- 
nesses, transparencies, and the like, and in 
the commerce of well-born and high-well- 
born personages with one another, each 
after his kind. More elecant Frenchmen, 
with a keener perception of society 
than as a thing of titles and quarterings, 
have constrncted the immortal Code 
Civil, or Complete Manual of Politeness ; 
Ton, and the Manners of Good Society ; 
and that more ambitiously entitled 
volume, The Art of Shining in Society, 
or the Mannal of the Man of the 
World. Since these great works appeared 
the stationers’ shop-windows have never 
been without some adaptation of them, 
brought down to modern date, and fitted 
to the newest fashion. This constant 
supply argues a demand, and the demand 
proves two things: one, that people who 
started on the lower rongs of the social 
ladder frequently grow rich, and experi- 
ence a natural desire to associate with those 
accustomed to the serener altitudes; and 
another, that a desire for refinement is, side 
by side with education, gradually taking 
hold of the humbler classes. Books treat- 
ing of etiquette and fashion have con- 
sequently multiplied apace, and, it is fair 
to say, with much obvions advantage, albeit 
coupled with a legion of absurdities. 

That this levelling-up process is perfectly 
consonant with English ideas is proved by 
the popular saying that it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman. There 
is no idea in this conntry of gentlehgod as 
peculiar to a caste. It is freely admitted 
as an inheritance, but also recognised as a 
thing to be acquired. In this conviction 
English folk of all classes strive in one 
direction, and all are devout believers 
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the “ gospel of getting on,” as opposed to 
the ‘‘rest and be thankful” scheme of life. 
So English people push themselves in the 
world, and, so far as the male animals are 
concerned, accommodate themselves pretty 
well to this changed existence. The 
grammar of a successful inventor or 
adapter of others’ inventions may leave 
much to be desired, but if he be a worthy 
fellow, natural, straightforward, and sin- 
cere, the men born to other work than 
wheeling a barrow over a plank, winning 
coal, or minding a spinning machine or 
power loom, are, to do them justice, 
quite ready to accept him. So far so 
good. But there is another “factor,” as 
Mr. Gladstone puts it, in English society, 
and its name is lovely woman. The lovely 
one herself does not object so very much 
to the coal, or iron, or cotton, or railroad 
man who has shot into her sphere like an 
aerolite. She knows that he is the creature 
of another world, and thinks it interesting 
—vastly interesting—that a man who isa 
baronet and a county member should be 
able to wheel a barrowful of bricks across 
a narrow plank, and to go home of a night 
after dining at her hospitable table, and 
drink a whole bottle of rum before he 
goes to bed, while he smokes a clay pipe 
and makes out his estimates for his next 
great contract. He is evidently a man of 
different mould from her dear Adolphus, 
who is unequal either to “cubing up” 
estimates, smoking clay pipes, or drinking 
rum—being, in fact, rather an arrow- 
root or wine-and-water kind of man, with 
weak eyes but powerful friends. The 
lovely one is therefore content with the 
self-made man, and, like her husband, does 
thatstrenuous Britousomething like justice. 
Bat she draws the line at “him.” She will 
havenothing tosay, indeed, except ontheeve 
of a close electioneering contest, to his wife, 
his daughter, his sisters, his cousins, and 
his aunts. The wife, and sisters, cousins, 
and aunts of the worthy fellow are, doubt- 
less, excellent people in their way, but this 
is not the way of lovely woman born in 
the “hupper suckles.” The daughter is 
probably as beautiful, as well educated, 
and as agreeable as her high well-born 
neighbour, but the unhappy girl shares the 
fate of her feminine belongings, who 
are “not presentable.” Hence books of 
etiquette, inculcating the rules and maxims 
of that ill-defined body known loosely as 
society, are hurled at the helpless sisters, 
cousins, and aunts; and “ poor mamma” 
is made to learn her lesson by the daughters, 








who rule her with a rod of iron. Of late 
an additional trial has been imposed upon 
that long-suffering matron. Her daughters 
having made her learn The Manners and 
Tone of Good Society by rote, and master 
the entire etiquette of card-leaving and 
dinner-giving, have now brought forward 
a new book for her to study. 

This volume is entitled Society Small- 
Talk, and tells the reader what he or she 
should say and when to say it. The 
Member of the Aristocracy has essayed a 
daring flight—nothing less, in short, than 
a treatise on the Art of Conversation, said, 
like that of letter-writing, to be lost to the 
modern world. Newspapers, so we are 
told by our elder aunts, have killed con- 
versation, as the electric telegraph has 
killed the art of letter-writing; and to 
jadge from the small-talk recommended 
to society by a Member of the Aristo- 
cracy, the ancient ladies referred to have 
some kind of right to complain of the 
chatter, as they call it, which now takes 
the place of conversation. The Member of 
the Aristocracy who condescends to act as 
Professor Small-Talk is quite aware of the 
deadening influence of newspapers upon 
conversation, but, instead of complaining 
of it, warns his readers against the mon- 
strosity of talking newspaper—that is, of 
repeating over again as news the items 
already published in the morning papers. 
Certain observations of the professor 
deserve to be written in gilt, if not golden, 
letters, and will perhaps do some good if 
properly impressed upon the thick-headed, 
middle-aged men who dribble out at 
luncheon or dinner what they imagine to be 
an opinion of their own, but what are really 
dull reflections of the leading article in their 
favourite newspaper. To those who have 
read and understood the composition itself 
this kind of talk is so terrible, that their 
feelings can only be exceeded in poignancy 
by those of the writer of the article him- 
self when he hears some ponderous Pod- 
snap muddling his argument, missing his 
points, and accepting his most delicate 
irony literally. The professor is clear on 
this point: “To touch on the actual topics 
of the hour demands both tact and clever- 
ness, and a topic of ordinary interest that 
has become public property through the 
medium of the morning papers or the 
society journals should never be introduced 
as an item of original news. Many people 
contract the habit of making small-talk 
out of the intelligence supplied by the 
morning papers, slightly forgetful of the 
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fact that this mine of information is open 
to all.” 

The professor—as might be expected— 
cannot bring himself to the belief that silence 
is golden, and that many well-instructed 
people say but little for the reason that 
they think silence preferable to a cataract of 
senseless gabble. By the nature of his 
undertaking he is prohibited from ad- 
mitting the precious precept, that “it’s 
canny to say nowt.” He insists then that 
we must talk, and taking us in hand 
with a firm grip, proceeds to tell us 
what we should and what we should not 
talk about. We find that if we refuse to 
talk, people will not be able to “get on” 
with us, and thus think it safer to listen 
at least to what our Mayfair mentor has to 
say. Let us proceed to grapple with his 
definition: ‘‘ Remarks or observations of 
whatever character cannot be looked upon 
as legitimate small-talk when they are made 
with a purpose, and convey a statement, 
and thus have an end and aim of their 
own; small-talk being actually and en- 
tirely conversation created apropos of the 
moment, with no other ulterior motive 
than that of its being agreeable small-talk, 
and of evolving a corresponding degree of 
agreeability.” So, then, small-talk must 
have no motive or purpose but that of 
preventing golden silence. Small-talk 
must yet, we hear, be of “interest for the 
time being,” and it is pleasant to know 
that “ to an intelligent mind three or four 
ideas would probably suggest themselves, 
all equally apropos of the occasion.” These, 
however, should not be blarted out ina 
hurry, but looked upon “as a reserve force 
to be called up at any moment in the event 
of the first conversational effort falling 
rather flat, or having become speedily ex- 
hausted through the unskilfal manner in 
which it was originated.” It seems that, 
above all other things, “‘ those dead locks 
in conversation known as awkward 
pauses” are to be avoided, and that 
“complete silence” is to be thought an 
unmixed evil. 

Ideal small-talk should, it appears, be 
a gentle stream, never too swift and 
bright for comfortable navigation, never 
dashing over angular subjects with a 
dangerous swirl, never rushing as the 
“water comes down at Lodore,” nor 
spreading far and wide over the dreary 
flats of the Talkee-talkee marshes, and, 
above all things, never eddying up into 
awkward backwaters among reeds and 
osiers, ooze and slime. Its flow should not 


be dammed by weirs, its volume never 
depleted by irrigation works or side issues 
of any kind. It need be neither very deep 
nor particularly clear, but it must be 
“gentle, yet not dull.” It should glide 
rather than flow; its profoundest recesses 
should not be deep enough to drown a 
pigmy; its waves should never exceed the 
dimensions of a ripple. The boats that 
float upon it should be pleasure yachts and 
gondolas gayer than those of Venice; its 
fish may be “ poissons d’Avril;” the birds 
which flit over its surface should be 
“canards ” of the gentlest breed. 

The professor is particularly impressive 
as to the course to be pursued on having 
“acquired the possession of an idea.” Facts 
should not be “roundly stated,” nor 
opinions “ didactically expressed,” as the 
subject would then be met with “ Indeed,” 
or “ Really,” and sink into ashes at once. 
It should be led up to gently, and as if 
interrogatively, and in a well-modalated 
voice. The professor sensibly points out 
that it is very erroneous to suppose that 
men and women in what is called fashion- 
able society lisp and drawl. There are 
fools in all classes, lispers and drawlers as 
there are stutterers, deaf and dumb people, 
and men with wooden legs. ‘“ Well-bred 
people,” he continues, “speak in a natural 
and unaffected manner, the cadence of 
the voice being low and the intonation 
thoroughly distinct; each syllable of each 
word being clearly pronounced, but with- 
out pedantry or exaggeration.” This is 
precisely what attracts the attention of 
such intelligent foreigners as M. Francis 
Wey, who remarks that there are two 
languages spoken in England—that of the 
educated classes, clearly enunciated, easy 
to follow and to understand; and that of 
the uneducated, confused, half-muttered, 
and so slarred over as to be almost incom- 
prehensible. The professor says: “ The 
common error with the many is their rapid 
or, so to say, slovenly manner of speaking, 
the slurring over of the final syllables, the 
dropping the voice before the words have 
been but half uttered, and the running a 
string of words together with hurried un- 
gracefal accents, too often starting with a 
jerk and concluding witha rush.” Those 
who have bad voices, or have acquired a 
habit of slovenly speaking, need not despair, 
for they are told they may “educate” 
their voices if they will take pains enough, 
and make a point of speaking slowly, 
clearly, and distinctly. There is hope even 





for the modern type of obstreperous 
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vulgarity, “’Arry,” if he will only “ be- 
come aware” of his shortcomings, and 
study diligently to acquire the voice and 
pronunciation of his betters. 

General principles, tone, manner, and 
voice having been acquired, the professor 
next teaches how to put these into opera- 
tion with effect. A morning call is the 
great test of individual capability for 
making small talk, and we are reminded 
that the regulation quarter of an hour may 
become a “mauvais quart d’heure” to 
those who are as short of talk as the 
original of that famous saying was of 
money. It is not, according to the pro- 
fessor, polite to say “ Howdy do,” albeit 
that pronunciation has the sanction of 
many eminent dowagers, and it is nearly 
as bad to answer the question with refer- 
ence to one’s health, instead of by another 
question, ‘How do you do?” Having 
got thus far imagination must come in to 
supply small-talk. It is mournful to 
record that the professor’s first suggestion 
is the weather, to which he adds the 
consoling remark—to English people— 
that “ wet weather admits of a few more 
remarks being extracted therefrom than 
does fine weather. Wet days and cold 
winds may be deplored and regretted, 
but remarks on fine weather admit of little 
but assent. In endeavouring to produce 
small-talk we must avoid catechising the 
listener. Questions are a nuisance, and 
when unskilfully put leave no answer 
possible, but bare assent or dissent. 
Apropos of tea, the professor repeats the 
ancient caution—that a well-bred person 
never “takes” tea or other refreshments, 
the late Mr. Alexander Pope to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. But Pope wrote 
a long time ago, and moreover made “ tea” 
rhyme with “obey,” as he did “ besieged ” 
with “ obliged.” 

The professor’s general views are good, 
but he is hardly so happy when he gives a 
plan or sketch of a model dialogue. Two 
ladies: are talking about the accident of 
finding each other at home, and, like Bishop 
Berkeley, who ascended from the virtues 
of tar-water to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
soar into the question of fate, chance, or 
destiny. This is the way they should get 
through a fatalistic small-talk. 

“Indeed, yes. Chance rarely if ever 
stands one’s friend, and yet it is curious 
how sometimes chance brings about the 
very thing one has been vainly endeavour- 
ing to compass.” 

“* Are you a believer in ‘ fate ’ or ‘ chance,’ 





or whatever it may be, Mrs. A.? or do you 
think that everyone is master of his own 
fate, and that there is no such thing as 
‘chance’ ?” 

“T don’t think I am—it seems to me 
that everything that is to happen will 
happen, and that no efforts of ours can con- 
trol or avert the inevitable—I mean with 
regard to the higher and more important 
events of one’s life.” 

To which the hostess might say, “‘ You 
are quite a fatalist; do you not agree with 
me, Mrs. B.? and have you not seen in- 
stances where a quarter of an hour either 
way has altered the whole tenor of a 
person’s life?” 

To which Mrs. B. might reply: “ Well, 
I do rather agree with you to a certain 
extent; ‘chance’ has certainly much to do 
with the incidents of every-day life; and, 
after all, one’s life is made up of little 
things rather than of great turning points.” 

Then the hostess might say, on the 
entrance of her husband: “ We are talking 
about ‘chance.’ ” 

To which the husband might gallantly re- 
mark : “ Well, it is a lucky chance that has 
brought mehomeintimeto hear the opinions 
of two fair ladies on the subject.” 

There are no doubt people in England 
who are too earnest or too something or 
other to care to talk in this way. To these 
we would say: Observe the airy lightness 
with which these feather-headed women 
exchange the dullest commonplaces, and 
note the hulking gallantry of the husband, 
who, instead of being ready with a remark, 
withdraws under cover of a counter- 
jumper’s compliment. 

Further study of the talk proper to 
morning calls reveals the fact that since 
Fielding’s sneer at the dinner conversation 
of persons of quality, which always turned 
upon what they were eating or what they 
had recently eaten, a change has taken 
place in polite conversation, which should 
refer to the junketings at which the small- 
talkers have been lately present. Ono 
should say, for instance: “ What a crush 
it was at Lady Edgemore’s on Tuesday,” 
or “ What a pleasant dinner at Mr. Crop- 
shire’s.” Then one may talk of engage- 
ments on and off, and other important 
matters. On leaving one should say, 
“Good-bye.” This is the proper thing 
to say, and the professor devotes an entire 
paragraph to the methods of leave-taking, 
telling us that to say ‘Good morning” or 
“Good day” is to write oneself down not 
of the elect. 
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There is much to be learned of the 
professor. lor instance, we had always 
thought, judging from a fairly extensive 
experience, that the first duty of newly- 
introduced persons is to decry the friend 
who introduces them. Here is what the 
professor calls an “idea” at once. Tug- 
well and Turtlemore are introduced by 
their common friend Copal, of the great 
house of Varnish and Co. They know 
each other not at all. Therefore, the first 
object for small talk is Copal, and they 
say amusing things about him as a matter 
of necessity. It is, as the professor admits, 
very difficult to “get on” with new 
acquaintances. One lands on a new 
acquaintance—an unknown person—much 
as Robinson Crusoe did on the desert 
island. There is nothing about him to 
indicate the nature of his interior confign- 
ration, and, what is more terrible, it is 
impossible to know how he is connected. 
Therefore “ delicate flattery ” is prescribed, 
not fulsome compliments fired point-blank, 
but a certain delicate appreciation. It is 
apparently understood that the new 
acquaintance must say something, other- 
wise it would be difficult to flatter his or 
her opinions. The children of the hostess, 
or her dog, or a bunch of roses, may 
suggest small-talk of that very diminutive 
kind which the professor declares to be 
most popular. 

Morning-call smal!-talk is hardly so im- 
portant in its way as that to be dispensed 
at a dinner-party. Before proceeding to 
instruct. us how to make a dinner-table 
cheerful, the professor drops a tear over 
the often enforced dulness of the principal 
guest of the day, in consequence of the 
host being obliged, in obedience to the 
laws of precedence, to take down and try 
to amuse the dowdiest, dullest, and least 
attractive lady in the room, while the 
hostess is often yoked to the stupidest man 
present, merely because he happens to be 
of high rank. The professor seems to us 
to forget that the duty of the host and 
hostess is to entertain their guests without 
thinking of themselves; and that stupid 
people require peculiar attention, as other- 
wise they feel neglected, and take offence. 
Every remark or story depends, from his 
point of view, for its success upon its bein 
apropos to what has gone before. The best 
anecdote falls flatly if it be dragged in by 
the head and shoulders; all stories re- 
quiring to be properly led up to. This is 





no easy operation. The disjointed chatter 
which passes for conversation or small-talk 


just nowadmits of no very elaborate leading 
up to any subject. No sooner is one topic 
started than its heels are trodden off by 
another. Thus the gentleman who waited 
for an apropos would stand a good chance of 
never opening his lips, and of passing for a 
dumb dog accordingly. It is far safer 
never to tell anecdotes at all to a mixed 
audience. Like Prince Paul, in La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein, the listeners are 
apt to put on a weary air before the story 
begins. It is easy to understand why. 
Good talkers hate to be interrupted in 
order to listen to another man’s story, and 
abominate the “clear decks and prepare 
for action” style of the pretentious anec- 
dotist. It is, therefore, best not to tell 
anecdotes at all, unless they are provoked 
by a distinct reference occurring in the 
courseof conversation. Thenonlyshouldthe 
raconteur come to the front, and then with 
his anecdote siripped of descriptive matter. 
There is, of course, the danger of obscurity 
in too severe condensation, but it is much 
better that dull or poorly-informed people 
should miss the point, than that acute 
people should be bored. The dull people 
must laugh when the others do, on pain of 
looking as well as being stupid, and the 
acute ones will have no chance of sarcastic 
comment, or of giving in other society an 
imitation of the talker. We must differ in 
toto from the professor as to the use of a 
so-called clever wife in bringing forward 
her husband’s stories, or of what he calls a 
fidus Achates, in making an opening for a 
friend. These transparent manceuvres 
only expose their simple-hearted authors 
to ridicule. It is the esprit frondeur, a 
sneering, cynical, sceptical demon, who 
presides at modern banquets, and it is well 
to beware of him, lest the laughter be at, 
instead of with, the speaker. 

Bating a few mistakes, the professor is 
as instructive at dinner as ata morning 
call in telling the pupil what to avoid, but 
he is as awkward as before in telling what 
should be done. We should like a sketch 
of a dinner-table at which one of the guests 
should have observed: ‘‘ Few sayings bear 
a second journey; like beer when poured 
out, they become flat;” and of the young lady 
to whom her companion has said: “ You 
scarcely do yourself justice; and, charm- 
ing as it is to look at you at all times, I 
almost feel inclined to exclaim with the 
poet, ‘Oh, that those lips had language.’” 

Again, a Mr. H. has professed himself 
tough and stoical, whereupon Mrs. F. 
addresses him thus : 
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“Are you then so very unimpression- 
able, Mr. H.? Have you ever given 
your stoicism a fair trial? In my ex- 
perience of men [horrid woman !] I have 
frequently observed that those who believe 
most in themselves are the soonest to 
succumb; continuous sunshine dissolves 
the hardest frost, combined with a certain 
warmth in the atmosphere.” What does 
this sentence mean ? 

This is the stuff the professor imagines 
to be badinage, concerning which he warns 
us that if persisted in beyond a certain 
limit it not unfrequently develops into 
unpleasant personalities. 

he “ possible small-talk” which he in- 
troduces as suited to five o’clock teas, at 
homes, and the like, is hardly of a nature 
to tempt a hermit from his retirement and 
ee gow him into what moralists of the 
ura Matilda school called the “ vortex 
of society.” He justly remarks of some 
topics that they are not “strong enough” 
to be carried very far. An awesome dis- 
tance separates the professor in the abstract 
from the professor in the concrete. This 
is how he generalises : 

“A little badinage, interspersed with 
common-sense, gives conversation of even 
an ordinary character a brightness and 
sparkle, a dash of colour as it were, taking 
from it an over-due amount of ponderosity, 
not to say pedantry, or tall-talk.” 

Contrast this with the way in which he 
supposes a young man bearing Her Majesty’s 
commission in a cavalry ora line regiment, 
outside of the Household Brigade, would 
go on after being asked where he was 
quartered, how he liked the place, and 
whether there were pleasant people in the 
neighbourhood. “ If a society man he would 
at once enter upon the subject with much 
explicitness as to the people and amuse- 
ments of the place; if not a society man, 
he might say something to the effect that 
‘He did not know much about it himself, as 
hedid not care forthe sort of thing; but that 
there were two fellows in the regiment who 
did all the going out, in the dancing and 
garden-party way.’ 

“<Only two! what becomes of all the 
others ?’ queries a vivacious lady. 

“* Well, we are not very strong as 
to officers, only half the regiment is 
with us, and B. and C. are the only 
fellows that care for dances and garden- 

ties.’ 

“* Indeed, then it is to be hoped that 
the two officers who represent the regi- 
ment do it credit ?’ 





“*Oh yes, they are picked men, quite 
ladies’ men.” 

“¢Then I don’t think I should like 
them; I hate what are called ladies’ men, 
they are such nonentities.’ 

“*That is a very sweeping assertion ; 
you ladies are answerable for the existence 
of the class. Men become ladies’ men to 
please you, et puis you affect to despise 
them.’ 

“*Oh, they do not become ladies’ men to 
please us, but merely to please themselves 
—it is, I should say, with them but a 
question of vanity as to how much notice 
and how much spoiling they can obtain 
from the ladies.’ 

“«* You are very severe ; I don’t profess 
to be a lady’s man myself, but I know 
some very good fellows who are great 
favourites with the ladies, and with their 
own sex also, and who can do things a 
little better than most men.’ 

“Ah, that is a different thing alto- 
gether, a different man; I was thinking of 
those men one meets sometimes, mere dolls, 
I call them, and who fritter awaytheir lives 
in ladies’ drawing-rooms—who play a little, 
sing a little, paint a little, and so on, and 
who talk a certain sort of jargon under 
the impression that they are talking high 
art.’ 

“**T suppose you ladies encourage this 
sort of thing in this sort of man, or he 
would not be so much to the front.’” 

If this goes on between a vivacious lady 
and an officer who is not a “ society man,” 
what would occur between her and the 
genuine “society man” ? 

Specimens are also given of the “ airy 
nothings of the ball-room.” If one happens 
to be a “flowery gentleman,” whatever 
the precise nature of that creature may be, 
he speaks thus of the lighting of the ball- 
room: ‘‘ Yes, by the light of beauty’s eyes, 
and you are lending your share, which is 
not a small one, to the general illumina- 
tion, the brilliancy of which is almost too 
dazzling to a poor mortal like myself, to 
whom it is well that moments such as 
these are brief, else the reaction would be 
destructive to my peace of mind, if not 
altogether fatal to it.” If not quite 
maddened by such a sentence as this the 
young lady should continue the conversa- 
tion thus: 

“TI thought you were looking a little 
pale and overcome, the effect of this blaze 
of beauty as you say. Which particular 
lamp or candle would you like to have 
extinguished, and am I a big coloured lamp, 
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a wax candle, or a gas jet?”’ The answer 
to this would probably be to the effect 
“That she might consider herself which- 
ever she pleased, an alabaster lamp with a 
blue shade over it, or a transparent wax 
candle.” 

A less “ flowery ” partner may, we learn, 
be expected to say : 

“Tenvy that butterfly perched so daintily 
on your hair close to that shell-like ear. 
What secrets would I not whisper were I 
so near. Happy butterfly!” The rejoinder 
might be made in the same spirit of fun. 
“The butterfly is not so happy as you 
think; I shut it up in a velvet case when 
I go home for fear of losing it. Now one 
could not shut you up, and you would not 
like it even if one could.” Or the retort 
might be: “ Unlike you, my butterfly has 
no feeling, so it does not appreciate its 
happiness, which is, I believe, characteristic 
of butterflies; you ought to know some- 
thing about it.” Here the rallying answer 
might be: 

“You are kind enongh to anticipate my 
future. I have not found my wings as yet; 
I am still in a chrysalis state.” A lady 
desirous of having the last word might be 
tempted to say: “Then you are safer to 
hold if not so pretty to keep, so I think 
on ‘the whole you had better retain your 
chrysalis condition for the present.” 

At the end of this chapter we are in- 
clined to say to the professor, three cheers 
for your precepts, but confound your ex- 
amples. There is a great deal in the pro- 
fessor’s warnings, but mighty little in his 
suggestions, which have the effect of in- 
clining plain people, not “society men,” to 
bless their stars that they have no time to 
waste on society small-talk. 





PARROTS AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT. 

THERE are, according to Linneus, no 
fewer than forty-seven species of parrots. 
Brisson says there are ninety-five, and 
others give one hundred and fifty. It is, in 
fact, not possible to state them correctly, as 
discoveries are continually being made of 
species previously unknown to naturalists. 
These birds may, however, be classified in 
six general divisions—namely, macaws, 
cockatoos, parrots, lorries, parrakeets, and 
love-birds. Ovid alludes to parrots. These 
were Indian parrots, or parrakeets, upon 
whose red beaks and prismatic hue of 
plumage the poet appears to hang with 
delight. These were known in Rome as 





being imported from Eastern India about 
the middle of the first Christian century, 
and were principally from Africa. Pliny, 
a great authority during his day, dilates 
upon the “ parrot’s rosy-coloured neck, 
emerald garb, and ruby-tinted bill.” They 
were all, as they are now, natives of the 
tropics, and therefore require for a long 
life an equable and warm temperature 
when removed from those countries 
between the old and the new world. Their 
surprising gift of memory was noticed by 
Plutarch. This faculty of speech not only 
introduced them into the chambers of 
royalty, but secured a certain amount of 
veneration for them from the people. 
Monkeys used to be the prevailing pets of 
the aristocracy, as evidenced by the por- 
trayal in many paintings and engravings 
of remote centuries, and even of the begin- 
ning of this. The parrot’s beak, however, 
has put the monkey’s nose out of joint. 

Thetongueof the parrot tribe hasengaged 
the attention of many gifted physiologists. 
They have found it soft, thick, fleshy, and 
round, capable of great mobility, which, 
with their complicated larynx, provided 
with three muscles, enables them to imitate 
articulate sounds. De Blanville tells us 
that in the division of parrots proper the 
skin which covers the tongue is frequently 
fine, dry, and provided with papille, ar- 
ranged longitudinally, and invested by a 
pigmestous deposit covered by a very 
slender epidermis. The tongue varies in 
the cockatoos, and this bird has the power 
of elongating it at will after the manner of 
the woodpecker. 

It may be here mentioned that splitting 
the tongue of the parrot, and of other birds, 
to render speech the more fluent, is a mere 
pretence, a piece of vagabond gipsy jugglery 
to extort the piece of silver with which the 
operation was presumed by the dupe to be 
performed. 

A peculiarity in the eye of the parrot is 
that it possesses the power of contracting 
the pupil at will, and is not dependent upon 
the action of light. This may be noticed in 
the bird when under the influence of fear, 
or any other emotion. The white powder 
with which the skin, more particularly of 
the macaw tribe, is coloured is peculiar, 
being produced by theepidermis. In many 
species this powder invests the whole sur- 
face of the skin, as may be seen when the 
birds shake their feathers. 


While feeding the feet perform the office 


of hands, the birds holding the food firmly 
with the. claws of one foot while they 
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support themselves on the other. Differing 
from other animals, they turn their food 
outwards to the mouth, and thus appear 
always in the first infant lessons of 
feeding. Some are great climbers, others 
are fitter for walking, and others ran or 
fly with great rapidity. Again, contrary 
to other birds they can move both 
mandibles of the beak. It is no less 
curious that the number of feathers in the 
tails of all the species are invariably 
twelve. But these vary greatly in length. 
Much as the colours of parrots differ, there 
appear to be certain fixed rules. The 
quills of the wings are usually grey, brown, 
or black on their under sides, and in the 
interior of their barbs which are concealed 
from view. Hen parrots frequently differ 
in the colour of their plumage from the 
males. Young parrots do not acquire the 
proper colours of their species or variety 
to which they belong sometimes until the 
third moulting, or even later. These 
youngsters are said to be brought down 
with the gun in great numbers in New 
South Wales and in New Zealand, where 
they are made into pies, and are otherwise 
esteemed as a culinary delicacy. 

A notable fact in relation to the 
peculiar food giving a flavour to the flesh 
of animals, such as muddy weeds to that 
of fish, fish to wild ducks, acorns to the 
flesh of pork, and many other instances, is 
most remarkable in the case of parrots. 
We are assured by those who, living in 
South Africa, have frequently eaten of 
parrot, that the delicacy of the flesh varies 
from a luxury to positive rejection during 
certain seasons of the year. When the 
delicious guava is ripe, they are sapid and 
fat : the seed of the acajou imparts a slight 
and not disagreeable soupgon of garlic; 
spicy seeds give not only the flavour but 
an aroma of cinnamon, cloves, &c., and 
all berries give a peculiar quality to 
their flesh. They are, moreover, wine- 
bibbers. We had a parrot which had 
contracted that habit at the passengers’ 
dinner-tables on board one of the P. and O. 
steamers. He would watch the guests 
retire, and go round and “ heel-tap,” every 
glass as dry as any serving-man. The 
seed of the cotton-tree is the parrot’s 
especial weakness, and will intoxicate them 
in the same manner as alcohol does man. 
Dealers are said to give parrots a like 
stimulant previous to showing them to a 
customer, as it has the effect of making 
them loquacious. 

In opposition to a contrary notion parrots 





will and have often been known to breed 
in captivity in different parts of Europe. 
They lay three or four white eggs each 
time, and incubate several times in a year, 
sitting from twenty to twenty-five days 
according to the season. The most suc- 
cessful results appear to have been attend- 
ant upon cases in which the birds have 
been provided with nesting-places suitable 
to their habits. In one case a small barrel 
was procured and pierced towards a third 
of its height with a hole about six inches 
in diameter. In the bottom was placed a 
quantity of saw-dust, three inches in 
thickness. On this the female laid her eggs 
and sat until they were hatched. Recent 
works question the fact that parrots breed 
in domestication, but there exist too many 
trustworthy evidences to the contrary to 
allow the denial to obtain. Indeed, so long 
ago as 1833 a writer upon the subject said : 
“ All experiments which have been tried 
at Caen and Paris in this interesting sub- 
ject have been attended with the most 
favourable results.” 

The food best adapted to parrots in cap- 
tivity is an important consideration. They 
are fond of seeds of most descriptions, 
particularly hemp, from which, small as 
are the grains, they remove the husk 
with surprising rapidity. All fruits in 
season, and almonds both bitter and sweet, 
agree with them. Bat flesh, even that of 
chicken, should be scrupulously avoided, as 
meat of any kind, it is proved, brings on 
an intense itching, under the sufferings 
of which the bird will pluck out every 
feather in its body. Desmarest tells us 
that when in this denuded state an indivi- 
dual survived with unimpaired health and 
appetite two rigorous winters. Even a 
small quantity of butter, particularly if 
salt, is said to bring on this habit. Parrots 
drink frequently, but in small quantities, 
raising their heads less in doing so than is 
the custom of other birds. They are par- 
ticularly fond of bathing, opportunities 
for which should never be long beyond 
their reach. Indeed they mostly set the 
example of. cleanliness to their keepers, 
who should remove daily every atom of 
refuse, and see that they have clean gravel, 
which is necessary as an aid to the 
thorough mastication of their food. But, 
although many parrots take willingly to 
their bath, a large proportion of them are 
either too timid or averse to cleansing 
themselves. In cases of this kind a bone 
or ivory syringe should be used, or the 
keeper’s mouth filled with water to be 
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gently spirted over the bird. This would 
act as a shower-bath, and cause the bird 
to shake itself dry. Care, however, should 
be taken not to let the cage continue wet 
after bathing or this kind of douche. Thus 
carefully treated parrots will live to a great 
age, even to one hundred years; but 
twenty-five or thirty is about the average 
life of the parrakeet tribe. 

Parrots are subject to the same diseases 
as other birds. They have one or two 
peculiar to their kind, which may arise 
from want of exercise and the inability to 
procure for themselves those remedies 
which their natural instinct would, if in a 
wild state, supply. A few chillis, cut 
small, occasionally given, have a preventive 
effect against some organic diseases. 
Should the birds show a propensity to pick 
their features, a cooling lotion of spring 
water and table salt will be gratefully 
accepted by them if rubbed upon their 
flesh with the tips of the fingers. Asthma 
is a common complaint with parrots, and 
is almost always traceable to their being 
exposed to a draught. The disease is 
obvious by their yawning and gasping. 
Here a small portion of the stem of a 
lettuce or watercress is the simplest 
remedy, with bread and milk made to the 
thickness of pap. Avoid, however, sour 
bread, for which reason all bread or biscuit 
should be soaked two or more times in 
lukewarm water, and squeezed dry with 
the hand, to remove every trace of acid, 
alum, &c. A little cayenne may be mixed 
with this, and the bird should be sur- 
rounded by a screen at night. Atrophy 
or wasting is another disorder to which 
parrots are subject, and arises from eating 
food which does not agree with the 
bird, and under which the body becomes 
thin and meagre. A disinclination to 
arrange its feathers, and not unfrequently 
throwing back its food, are among the 
symptoms. Similar treatment to that for 
asthma should be resorted to, and a rusty 
nail should be put into the water pan, 
which will not require scouring oftener 
than once a week while the nail is used. 
Zine pans are poisonous. Tin are there- 
fore to be preferred to zinc, and glass to 
both. Consumption or decline is shown by 
the body of the bird swelling, and by ex- 
treme thinness about the breast, together 
with loss of appetite. 

Parrots, we are told by their especial 
physicians, will thus linger out an existence 
of many years, but consumption is pre- 
ventible if taken intime. Seed isnot to be 





given more than once a week ; and then, in 
lien of water, the juice of white turnip 
should be preferred for it to drink, with 
fresh bread and milk twice a day. If the 
bird will partake of a peppercorn occasion- 
ally, itis most desirable. For costiveness, 
a small portion of saffron should be steeped 
in the pap, or if a desperate case, four 
drops of cold drawn castor oil. Diarrhoea, 
or scouring, is generally the consequence 
of a sudden change of diet, which will 
account for so many birds dying imme- 
diately after being caught, together with 
the change of air during their passage to — 
England. Unripe fruit will bring this on 
in tame parrots. It shows itself by a white 
calcareous matter about the lower parts of 
the body. The yoke of an egg boiled hard 
is useful in this complaint. But the most 
effectual means are keeping the bird 
unusually warm, feeding it with soaked 
bread and Indian corn boiled for full an 
hour, the water strained off, in lieu of which 
should be put the juice of lettuce-seed, 
which may be obtained by boiling the seed. 
If this fail, we are told to try an outward 
application of palm-oil; Milk and chaly- 
beate water, with half-a-dozen chillis cut 
into pieces, have proved effective. 
Diseased feet are produced by want 
of cleanliness, and often by continuous 
bathing. This is sometimes veritable 
gout or rheumatism, brought on by cold 
settling in the extremities. In this case 
the bird should be removed from its irksome 
perch to a box, out of which it cannot 
climb, and at the bottom should be placed 
a bath of luke-warm water for the bird 
to stand in, the temperature to be kept up 
by a fresh supply of warm water now and 
then. A dry board should then be sub- 
stituted for the tin bath, and the whole be 
placed in a warm corner until the feet are 
perfectly dry. If the feet appear sore a 
small portion of pounded loaf-sugar may 
be applied. Sudden changes of the weather 
are frequent causes of inflammation, but 
more often the neglect in covering the bird 
at night. The same diet as before should 
be given, varied with grits well boiled, 
and the yoke of a hard-boiled egg twice a 
week, stewed Indian corn, and the juice of 
scalded rape-seed instead of water. If 
this does not work a cure the food should 
be removed at night, substituting a pinch 
or two of magnesia dissolved in a wine- 
glass full of water, of which the bird will 
drink heartily at break of morn, when, 
being removed, the food should be re- 
placed. The bird is always dull and 
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inactive under this malady, and its dis- 
position to sleep in the forenoon is a sure 
indication. Parrots, like all other birds, 
moult their feathers once a year, although 
those in the tail and wings are sometimes 
shed oftener. The moulting generally 
lasts three months, during which there are 
exhibited evidently painful difficulties to 
cast the feathers. It is then the bird 
requires an extra degree of warmth and 
nourishment. A little saffron in the water, 
or on alternate days a slight colouring of 
stick-liquorice, and soaked captain’s biscuit 
well cayenned should be given at least 
three times a week ; but, above all things, 
keep the bird warm. If, however, the 
parrot should get a surfeit, it will be at 
once traceable to scandalous neglect, 
arising from want of cleanliness, fresh 
water, seed, gravel, &c. Surfeit is shown 
by eruptions about the head discharging 
a watery humour; and, when suffered to 
gain ascendency, the feathers on that part 
entirely disappear, leaving the head quite 
bare. A solution of table salt and water 
applied every morning, and carefully wiped 
dry, the head being anointed afterwards 
with palm-oil, will arrest and eradicate 
this ugly complaint. 

In fits, to which some parrots are very 
subject, a bath of cold water and a little 
poured down the mouth is often effectual, 
but if otherwise one of the tail-feathers 
should be drawn and the bird laid upon 
any cold surface. Here there is no time 
to be lost, or the life of the bird will be 
sacrificed. Bleeding at the foot is recom- 
mended. The macaws appear to be 
more subject to this complaint than 
any other of their congeners. They are 
also liable to cramp, more especially when 
allowed to perch on metal, which they 
are often confined to in consequence of 
their destructive propensities. Let their 
perches therefore be of beech or mahogany, 
which will not abstract the heat from their 
feet and legs, and the hard wood will take 
some time to destroy, and then can be re- 
newed. A drop of spirits of nitre is a good 
restorative. 

The vermin with which the parrot is 
infested is a species of bug, found, not 
during the day upon the body of the bird, 
bat in the joints and crevices of the cage. 
When the presence of these are detected, 
the bird should be removed during the 
strongest daylight, and the joints of the 
stand or cage be saturated with spirits of tur- 
pentine or linseed-oil. As, however, the 
bird may have the germs of the parasite 





| about it, anoint it, especially beneath the 


wings, with a few grains of precipitate 
powder in a wine-glass of water, well 
mixed, being extremely careful that none 
of it approaches its eyes, ears, mouth, or 
more delicate parts. 

It is a useful fact to know that if a 
parrot inhabit two cages alternately, these 
insects will bo effectually got rid of, as the 
vermin after the first night entirely quit 
the vacant cage. It is then as well to 
place the empty one a night or two in the 
garden. 

Sore eyes, to which some parrots are 
remarkably liable, may be cured by a 
drink made of a little of the juice of the 
red beet, and the eyes should be washed 
in a mild tea obtained by merely pouring 
boiling water over the scraped root of 
white hellebore. 

To these instructions may be added that 
sow-thistle and groundsel are favourite 
and wholesome food for parrots, if not 
given more than three times a week. The 
bird may be entrusted with a little char- 
coal, and it will sweeten his blood. Byazil 
parrots will profit by a little Inkewarm 
coffee in the morning. The shells of 
Brazilian nuts, broken up into fine pieces 
and mixed amongst their gravel, will 
greatly aid their digestive powers. When 
confined in cages a piece of cuttle-fish 
hang within reach will be of advantage. 
As they are fond of biting anything in 
their reach (a natural inclination) a soft 
piece of deal or other tender wood, as 
poplar, free from paint, should be given 
them to tear to pieces and eat. 

We are indebted to several works in 
which parrots are mentioned, besides our 
personal experience and treatment of 
them, for the above suggestions for the 
welfare of a bird which, when properly 
educated, is deservedly a favourite. The 
merely noisy class should be avoided, their 
education having been neglected. The 
only cure for this is the cage with a 
cover. Poll is invariably quiet in the 
dark, and soon learns to govern the 
tongue when the consequences of talking 
become certain. 





THE SILVER HORSE-SHOE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 
Tue days were beginning to shorten. I 
love the gloaming, and was not sorry to 
welcome the soft dask a wee bit earlier 
each day. Baby liked it, too, I think; 
for twilight makes idle fingers, and I had 
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more time to toss him up and down, and 
listen to the merry music of his crows of 
pleasure. However sad and anxious at 
other times, I always managed to cheer 
up when baby made his appearance in 
my sitting-room; and, oh! what comfort 
I found in the touch of his velvet-soft 
cheek cuddled up against mine, and his 
little pink-palmed hands clinging round 
my finger ! 

Well, one day, or rather one afternoon, 
as the shadows were lengthening out, and 
robin was piping the first notes of his 
plaintive evensong, I sat alone in my cosy 
morning-room. 

My mother (I call her thus because in 
my creed John’s belongings were mine too) 
had been ailing for a day or two. The 
strain of anxious, loving thought for her 
son had told upon that fragile frame, 
wearing it as the sharp sword wears the 
scabbard. 

For our troubles were black around us 
as ever. 

“Tf I had dealt unfairly by a single 
man in my employ, I would own to the 
wrong and make reparation,” my darling 
said. “Some hands have just cause to 
complain of the masters; mine have none. 
I will not budge one inch.” 

It seems to me that I am telling my 
story in a strange desultory fashion, but 
I cannot help it: I give you the memories 
of those days as they rise one by one 
before me. 

The illness of Mrs. Otway kept her a 
— to her own home, and day by day 

went to sit beside her couch, and talk of 
John, and of scarce aught else. Women 
who are leal and true can give sweet store 
of comfort to each other in time of trouble 


and almost in a whisper, made me start, 
and seemed, as it were, to tear the mantle 
of silence that was brooding over the 
early autumn evening. 

“ Mistress Otway! Mistress Otway!” 
said the voice; ‘for God’s sake coom 
round to t’ door, and let mein. I’m nigh 
dropping!” 

In a moment I had reached the porch, 
opened the door, and was half-supporting, 
half-leading a figure so ghostly, so death- 
like that it might almost have been taken 
for a visitant from the spirit-world. 

It was Jim Stevens’s wife: a woman 
haggard and fever-wasted, and whom I 
had seen only the day before lying weak 
and wan with her two-days-old baby by 
her side. 

“* Lizzie !’’ I cried, as she staggered into 
my room, and still holding my arm in a 
wild, convulsive grasp, gasped ont some- 
thing I could not understand, “are you 
mad?” 

“ Ay, a’most,” she whispered, raising 
her fever-bright eyes to mine, and wiping 
the sweat from her poor thin face with a 
corner of her shawl. “ Listen, lady!” she 
went on; “if they miss me fro’ my bed, 
and Jim learns as I’ve coom oop here, I’m 
a dead woman ; he’ll brak every boan in my 
body, as sure as theer’s a God above; but 
I dunnot care. Yo’ve bin a good friend 
to me, and the like o’ me,-and I woant 
see yo’ made a widder, and yer little one 
fatherless.” 

The words struck me like blows, felling 
me where I stood with their terrible force. 

On my knees, with my head in that poor 
creature's lap, I wrestled with a pang so 
awful that as I write abont it now, after 
long years, it seems to rive my heart 


by community of sympathy, even if they | again 


be but close friends; how much more then 
could we two, to each of whom the man 
upon whose head sorrow had fallen was 
the best and dearest ! 

Baby, on the day of which I now 
write, and from which I seem ever 
wandering in devious pathways of thought, 
had seen fit to take his sleep at an 
unwonted hour; so I was alone in the 
deepening twilight for once. 

The house was very still just then, for 
the servants were at their tea, and a thick, 
green-baized door shut off their premises 
from the rest of the rooms. It was so 
quiet that through the open window I 
could hear Lassie whinny softly in her 
stable across the yard; so quiet that the 
sound of my own uame, spoken hurriedly 





“Nay,” said Lizzie, lifting my bowed 
head with her poor shaking hands; “ yo’ 
munna greet—yo’ mun be strong and hale 
—for the sake o’ him as loves yo’. If 
summat ain’t done he’ll be carried whoam 
to yo’ dead this neet, wi’ a bullet i’ his 
bress’.” 

“ My God! my God!” I cried, stagger- 
ing to my feet; “help me!” 

“ Ay, I say Amen to that, lady,” said 
Lizzie, catching my hand, and pressing it 
against her bosom. “ Yo’ve helpt others; 
happen God ’ull mind that now, and help 

” Aad 

“ What can Ido? Tell me—tell me the 
whole truth, Lizzie. See, I’m strong and 
hale now; God has helped me already. 
He has put courage into my heart.” 
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“Thou’ll need it, my lass,” said Lizzie, 
forgetting in her eager trouble all barriers 
of class, for pain, the great leveller, set us 
for the nonce side by side, just two sorrow- 
ing, timorous women, and nothing more. 
“Tt’s Jim as is at t’ bottom o’ it all—may 
God forgive me for speakin’ agen my 
mon, Mistress Otway—I wudna, but it’s 
to hinder murder bein’ done, and afore I 
tell thee, wilt swear that ne’er a word 
shall pass thy lips to hurt him? He’s a 
bad mon, I know; but for a’ that he’s 
my mon—and it’s hard for ony woman 
to speak up agen her mon!” 

In sorest anguish of impatience I wrung 
my hands the one in the other, and with 
lips as white as Lizzie’s own swore the 
oath she craved for. 

Then she told me all the shameful 
story. 

The foreign workmen whom (so report 
had it) John had decided to employ were 
on their way to the north: there was no 
chance now of bringing the owner of 
Otway Mills on his knees. The furnace of 
hate, heated seven times with the fuel of 
drink, seethed likea mighty cauldron. Jim 
stirred it with bitter, angry words. He 
had been at fault more than once, and at 
last dismissed ; he had wrongs to revenge, 
he said—they all had. 

Thus the evil tongue tried to stir up 
strife; but only one or two other turbulent 
spirits like himself would be led into 
plotting against the master. These then 
had laid a foul plot—the plot that poor, 
faithful Lizzie had left her bed of weakness 
and pain to warn me of. 

“You know,” she said, “the big wood 
wheer t’ two roaads meet, half way ’twixt 
here an’ t’ mills? Weel, they’re to watch 
for him passing by theer on his black 
horse, and, oh, my lady! the shot ’ull 
coom from behind the trees.” 

“ When—when ? ” I almost shrieked. 

“To-neet,”. she whispered hoarsely, as 
though she feared the very walls would 
tell Jim of her great treachery. ‘“ Theer’s 
no toime to lose. Thee must go theesel’ ; 
they’n know summut’s up if ony other body 
goes by. Which o’ the roaads does the 
meester coom by?” she added, with a 
sudden look of dread in her eyes that was 
mirrored in my own. 

“‘ Sometimes one, sometimes the other,” 
I wailed. ‘Oh, I cannot tell which!” 

“Tt’s hard on thee,” she said, with 
wonderful, pitiful lovingness. ‘ How wilt 
thou knaw which way to gang?” 

“ How, indeed P ” 





“ One—two—three—four,” rang out the 
little clock upon the bracket by the 
window. We both started, and Lizzie 
gathered her shawl about her. 

“T must gang my way,” she said, her 
head drooping on her breast. 

But she lingered a moment more, hold- 
ing my hand close, and peering eagerly 
into my face. 

“Tf Jim ketches me,” she said, “if he 
murders me, if I see thy face no more, 
dunna forget my little ’un, for Heaven’s 
love!” 

“No, no,” I cried; “but do not speak 
such words! they break my heart! God 
keep you from harm. He will! He 
will!” 

She shook her head, and a tear trickled 
down her cheek. “Tell thy errand to 
none,” she said earnestly. ‘“‘The men love 
the sight o’ thy bonny face, even the 
roughest of ’em; but they’re not their- 
sel’s now; they’re loike wild beasts mad 
wi’ the taste o’ blood; they’d shoot yo’ 
down loike a rat if they guessed yer 
errand.” 

I had hurriedly fetched a glass of wine, 
and now held it to her drawn lips. 

“Drink’s a good servant, but a bad 
master,” she said when she had swallowed 
it, “and happen I’ll get whoam the better 
for that. Good-bye, my lady.” 

1 have always been impulsive—at least, 
I believe so; at all events, in another 
moment my lips were pressed against 
Lizzie’s sunken cheek, and her tears and 
mine mingled. We stood thus, hand in 
hand, no longer divided by any thought 
of class or caste, only two sobbing, 
troubled women, and then—— 

Like a shade that had come and gone, 
as a strange apparition might do, the tall 
figure, with the shabby shawl gathered 
snood-like over its head, had glided away 
among the trees, and I was left alone to 
think. 

Time—precious time—was passing by. 
I had—how long to reach the mills? 
Scarce an hour. 

How should I go? By which of the 
two roads would John come? I stood out 
on the green, velvety lawn where of an 
evening he smoked his cigar while I sat 
by. I remembered this as I stood there, 
and had to crush back a cry that rose to 
my lips. 

Just at that moment, once more a low, 
soft whinny came from Lassie’s stable. 
Then I knew. 

The groom was crossing the yard; and 
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speaking measuredly, as one in no great 
haste, I told him to saddle the little mare. 
“T am going to ride to meet your master ; 
you need not come with me.” 

Then I turned hastily towards the 
house, fearing some expression of surprise 
upon the man’s part. 

I remembered what Lizzie had said: 
“Let no one know thy errand.” 

To fly rather than walk to my bed-room, 
to equip myself in my riding-dress, in so 
short a time that it was a wonder mortal 
fingers could achieve the task, and then, 
just for one moment, to steal to my 
darling’s little bed; not to weep, tears 
weaken at sucha time, but just to kiss 
the cheek flushed in sleep, and lying in 
such sweet repose upon the tiny open 

alm. 

“Oh, baby!” I said, bowing my head 
upon my handsas I knelt; “I am going to 
save him—for you and for me!” And I 
sobbed, though my eyes were dry. 

Who, watching a sleeping infant, has 
not seen that sudden, ineffable smile that, 
like a sunbeam playing on the petals of a 
flower, parts the sweet milk-bedewed lips, 
and passes swiftly as it came ? 

I chose to take that smile as a good 
omen; I chose to think Heaven’s angel 
in my hour of need stood by me, and the 
closed violets of my darling’s eyes saw the 
ministering presence. 

I heard the clatter of Lassie’s hoofs 
upon the stones of the yard. I stayed one 
fleeting instant at the nursery-door, and 
then down the stairs, out through the pretty 
porch, one spring to the saddle. 

Oh, it did not take long, and we were 
on our way—on our way upon the journey 
that meant life or death for him and for 
me—worse than death if the worst befell. 

I dare not hurry much at first; I 
knew that the hedges had eyes, and the 
trees ears. How they sighed above my 
head as the evening wind swayed them 
gently! 

I clenched my hand on the handle of my 
riding-whip. I set my teeth hard. I 
fought for patience. 

Every moment was as a “jewel of great 
price,” and yet I dare not hurry. Not 
yet. Once the horrible gloom of the thick 
wood past, and then the terrible choice 


between the two roads would lie before me. | us 


My heart beat so thick and fast I scarce 
could draw my breath; and just as we 
were near the thickest part of the bush 
and trees something stirred, while Lassie 
gave a sudden start, and then a bound. 





“ Steady, steady, litile one,” I said, 
speaking outloud; “it is but a poor, silly 
sheep that has strayed into the wood.” 

Lassie trembled, as I could feel; but she 
stepped on quietly enough, and—Heaven 
knows where a woman’s strength comes 
from at such times—I let the reins drop 
loosely on her shining neck, and sang to 
myself as I went along. 

The ears that listened could not think a 
woman rode a race of life and death for 
the sake of the man she loved; could 
they ? ‘ 

We had reached the fork of the two 
roads; the dark shadow of the wood lay 
behind us. A touch, and the mare stood 
still. 

“Which? which? oh, my God! help 
me! guide me?” I pray: 1. 

Then I let the rein drop on Lassie’s 
neck, closed my eyes, and gently urged 
her on. She took the way that lay to the 
left. The choice was made. 

Maddening thoughts throbbed in my 
brain. Was John, even now, as Lassie’s 
willing hoofs rang out on the hard road, 
coming along the almost parallel route, each 
step of his trusty steed leading him nearer 
death? Or had some blessed chance 
delayed him? Should I find him at the 
mill? * Would Heaven be so merciful as 
that to me? 

Three miles! three miles! Did ever the 
road, gleaming palely white before me in 
gathering dusk, seem so long before. The 
night, like a soft curtain, was falling upon 
the world: I saw a single star glimmer- 
ing above—the robin sang no more. 

We were in the open country; we 
passed no more dwellings where lights 
twinkled through the trees, and seemed to 
speak of human companionship and happy 
homes. Alone in the twilight two solitary 
figures—my little mare and I. 

“On, Lassie, on!” I cried to her. 

“Faster, faster!” 
_ I saw the smoky canopy that overhung 
the town, though now—ominous sign !— 
it was less dense than its wont. I could 
have cried aloud for joy. 

“Lassie! Lassie! make good speed, 
little mare—we have not an instant to 
spare!” 

The road seemed to rush along beneath 


“ Quicker, quicker! make good speed ! 
make good speed, little mare!” 

I touched her flanks lightly with my 
whip ; she tossed her pretty head, flung off 
the white foam that had gathered on her 
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bridle, and sprang forward with added life 
and spirit. 

“Lassie! dear Lassie! bonnie Lassie! 
see the tall chimneys are in sight; we are 
getting near him now, Lassie; we shall 
save him yet!” 

I knew not what wild words I nttered 
in my mad excitement; hitherto I had 
managed to keep the curb upon my terror 
and my pain; but now, as the goal of my 
desires was nearly reached, I could have 
tossed my arms aloft; I could have) 
shrieked out to the night; I could have | 
been guilty of any mad thing. 

At the entrance to the town I drew 
rein, and Lassie and I tried to look as 
quiet and respectable as we could. As we 
passed through the narrow streets, where 
men stood about in little groups, and 
women, with poor starved- looking children 
clinging to their petticoats, stared at me 
and my panting steed. The great gates 
that led into the mill-yard were closed. 

How strange a contrast to when they 
stood widely opened, and a swarm of men, 
like bees out of a hive, came pouring 
through them, while the great bell, that 
meant “work is over,” clanged out its 
welcome message ! 

A man looked through a grating, and 
not without some curt expressions of 
amaze. 

“Has the master gone?” I asked, in a 
voice that did not sound like mine. 

“Noa, my leddy,” he answered in the 
hard north country tongue. 

Once inside the yard I stepped from my 
saddle, and left Lassie standing there 
panting and foam-flecked. Gathering my 
habit in my hand I went up the steps into 
the cold-whitewashed passages, and so on 








to a room I knew well—John’s room. 

He was writing at a table, and the 
flaring gas above his head showed me his 
face, grave and anxious, change to a/| 
look of uttermost surprise as he saw his 
wife standing in the doorway. 

Perhaps the moment of relief is more 
trying than the suffering we have waded 
through to reach it—I cannot tell; but I 
know that as I met my husband’s eyes—as 





I saw John there before me—as I realised 


the mighty truth that he was saved, I gave 
a great cry, and fell down without sense 
or life at his feet. 


These things happened a long time ago. 
People have almost forgotten the year of 
the great strikes: I have not. 

Baby is a young giant now, a head 
taller than his mother; and owns 2 sister 
whose inches reach well nigh to his stal- 
wart shoulder. John still smokes upon 
the lawn of a summer’s evening, while I sit 
by; but I tell him he is growing fat and 
lazy. At which he laughs, and says he 
shall soon turn Otway Mills over to his son 
altogether. 

Our mother rests now from all earthly 
sorrow, and her memory is like a beautiful 
presence amongst us. 

On the table in my own sitting-room is 
a little hoof, shod in a silver shoe. The 
relic is kept under a glass-shade, and I 
always dust it with my own hands. Iam 
sure you will know without my telling 
you that it is held dear for the sake of 
Lassie, the little mare. You will divine 
that it is one of those willing feet that 
carried me to Otway Mills through the 
dusk of a memorable day to save a life 
dearer than my own. 

That dear life cost another, for poor 
Lizzie left her baby motherless, and I had 
to fulfil my promise. Weakened with 
fever, and her recent trial, the strain of 
that errand of love that she set out upon 
to warn me of her husband’s plot against 
mine, proved too much for her feeble 
frame. 

I kept my oath sacredly, and no one, 
save John and I, ever knew that Jim’s 
wife, with a noble disloyalty, “‘ spoke up 
agen her mon.” 
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